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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  provide  the  potential 

project  manager  with  a basic  knowledge  of  the  key  features  of 

matrix  management  and  a comprehensive  understanding  of  one  of 
c 

Its  most  fundamental  c’naracterlstlcs-conf llct. 

Conflict  is  an  Inevitable  product  of  matrix  management. 

As  a result  the  project  manager  of  a matrix  organization  must 
know  how  to  deal  with  conflict  so  that  its  dysfunctional 
aspects  are  minimized  and  its  beneficial  aspects  are  promoted. 
Louis  R.  Pondy's  model  the  "Dynamics  of  a Conflict  Episode"  Is 
used  to  describe  the  concept  of  conflict  and  to  Investigate 
Its  particular  effects.  This  paper  Includes:  (1)  a descrip- 
tion of  circumstances  which  tend  to  Intensify  conflict;  (2)  a 
listing  of  those  sources  or  groups  with  whom  conflict  Is  most 
likely;  and  (3)  a discussion  of  the  Impact  of  various  manage- 
ment styles  on  conflict  and  methods  of  conflict  resolution. 

Information  was  obtained  primarily  as  a result  of  a 
literature  search  of  the  current  material  In  this  area. 

Extensive  use  was  made  of  research  conducted  by  Thamhaln  and 

r 

VI  lemon  on  conflict  In  a project-oriented  work  environment, 
i and  of  Blake  and  Mouton’s  managerial  grid  and  Its  application 

to  conflict  as  described  by  Filley. 
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CHAPTER  I 


IKTROwUCTIOM 


Project  management,  as  practiced  by  the  three  Services  In 
the  development  and  acquisition  of  weapon  systems,  employs 
some  form  of  matrix  management.  One  of  the  main  character- 
istics of  matrix  organization  Is  the  inevitable  conflict 
which  arises  as  a result  of  the  organizational  structure.  Un- 
fortunately many  project  aanagers  are  often  unprepared  to 
deal  effectively  with  conflict  once  it  develops.  Understanding 
conflict  and  its  causes  are  Important  to  project  managers. 

The  ability  to  deal  with  conflict  can  often  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  in  managing  a project. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  the  potential 
project  manager  with  an  understanding  of:  (1)  the  character- 
istic features  of  a matrix  organization  in  general;  (2)  the 
determinants  and  sources  of  conflict  resulting  from  matrix 
management ; and  (3)  the  management  styles  and  methods  for 


resolving  conflict. 


The  approach  used  to  develop  the  information  in  this 
study  was  a survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  matrix 
management  process  and  the  problem  areas  encountered  by 
organizations  employing  -atrix  structures.  Several  inter- 
views were  conducted  with  -embers  of  military  project  oanagen 
offices  to  conflr~  the  findings. 
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tages  and  disadvantages  of  a matrix  organization  In  general. 
Comparisons  are  made  with  the  traditional  line  and  functional 
organizations.  Chapter  3 addresses  the  question  of  what 
conflict  is  and  the  circumstances  that  lead  up  to  the  develop- 
ment of  conflicting  situations  In  a matrix  organization. 
Chapter  4 examines  five  distinct  modes  of  conflict  resolution. 
The  various  styles  of  management  and  their  impact  on  conflict 
resolution  are  also  explored.  Chapter  5 then  summarizes  the 
Information  that  was  developed. 


C . 
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CHAPTER  II 
MATRIX  ORGANIZATION 
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Matrix  Is  a way  to  get  maximum  utilization  of 
highly  technical  and  specialized  resources  on 
projects  that  do  not  always  need  these  resources 
full  tine.  Our  customers  pay  us  for  X number  of 
people  but  in  reality  they  nay  be  getting  access  to 
20X  people.1* 

Most  modern  scholars  classify  organizations  into  one  of 
four  basic  categories:  line,  line  and  staff,  functional,  and 
matrix.  The  matrix  organization  is  actually  a hybrid  of  the 
line  and  functional  organizations.  In  order  to  better  under- 
stand the  matrix  concept,  both  the  line  and  functional  theories 
Xv'ill  be  discussed  first.  Mote  that  the  line  and  staff  organ- 


Figure  1.  Line  Organization 

lower  levels  (figure  1).  Branching  occurs  whenever  a super- 
visor has  more  than  one  subordinate;  the  supervisory  lines 
then  proceed  step-by-step  down  through  all  levels  of  the 
organization.  Y.o  organizational  element  is  outside  of  one  of 
the  lines  joining  top  to  bottom.  Using  this  arrangement , 
everyone  has  one,  definite  person  to  whom  he  reports  and  has 
undivided  charge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  hlm.^  This  corcep 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  scalar  chain  because  each  link  o 
the  scale  represents  a direct  superior-subordinate  relationsh 
A simple  line  organization  is  characteristic  of  small  mill  tar 
units  (company  and  below),  and  Internally  within  business 

organizations  that  are  product  oriented  or  where  there  are 

U 

relatively  feu  large  projects.  In  the  latter  case  when  a 


r 

business  uses  this  type  structure,  it  is  often  referred  to  as 
product  or  pure  project  management. 

In  recent  years,  firms  such  as  aerospace  and  construction 
companies  undertaking  large  and  long  range  projects,  have 
organized  by  setting  up  pure  project  groups.  All  personnel 
and  resources  necessary  to  complete  the  specific  project  are 
assigned  to  a project  group.  Figure  2 shows  this  type  of 
structure.  Project  managers  have  full  authority  over  the 
people  and  total  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the 
project.  Commercial  companies  favor  this  type  organization 
for  such  tasks  as  developing  a new  product,  building  a factory, 
or  Investigating  areas  that  depart  from  their  traditional 
business.  Generally,  this  approach  is  taken  for  one-time 
undertakings  that  are  infrequent,  unique  or  unfamiliar  to  the 
present  organization,  and  complex  with  respect  to  inter- 
dependence of  detail  task  accomplishment. ^ 

The  functional  theory  is  the  classical  approach  to 
organization.  A typical  functional  organizational  structure 
is  shown  in  Figure  3»  This  structure  is  characterized  by  the 
breakdown  of  the  organization  into  its  functional  units. ^ 

Gach  of  the  functional  sublevels  of  the  organization  reports 
; on  a direct  line  basis  to  progressively  higher  level  managers 

in  its  functional  area.  The  top  line  functional  managers  all 
report  to  the  single  general  manager,  ’/here  there  are  projects 
which  require  work  from  all  or  most  functional  areas,  the 
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ENERAL 


Figure  2.  Pure  Project  Organization 


project  work  is  subdivided  and  allocated  at  the  lowest 
possible  management  level  so  that  at  any  given  time,  many 
projects  may  be  worked  on  within  a single  functional  group. 

The  functional  organizational  structure  Is  usually  found 
where  the  projects  are  numerous,  small,  and  of  relatively 
short  duration,  such  as  In  a typical  consumer  goods  manufac- 
turing company.  This  type  organizational  structure  becomes 
attractive  when  the  nature  of  the  work  activities  creates  a 
continuous  demand  for  a partlcular  work  speciality  or  opera- 
tional service.  Tor  example,  a manufacturing  operation  may 
progress  from  producing  a single  occasional  unit  to  producing 
a continuous  volume.  Here,  the  economics  of  an  assembly  line 
become  apparent.  In  an  engineering  organization,  the  services 
of  an  inside  power  supply  design  specialist  may  be  unwarranted 
if  demand  for  those  services  is  infrequent,  but  It  may  be 
economical  to  create  an  entire  power  supply  design  department 
If  the  demand  is  continuous.  Once  such  a department  Is  formed, 
problems  arising  throughout  the  total  organization  relating  to 
power  supply  techniques  can  be  directed  to  Its  attention  and 
the  total  organization  will  be  able  to  share  In  the  new 
capabilities.  This  example  can  be  generalized  to  support  the 
broad  observation  that  creation  of  a functional  organization, 
when  the  need  for  it  exists,  enables  a company  to  take  advan- 
tage of  econo-'les  of  scale  and  to  enhance  its  overall  capabil- 
ity In  the  functional  organization' s speciality.? 

While  the  line  organization  Is  considered  to  be  the 
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oldest  and  simplest  type  structure,  the  matrix  organization 
Is  probably  the  newest  and  most  complex.  The  matrix  theory 
was  developed  to  Incorporate  the  advantages  of  both  the  line 
and  the  functional  theory.  Figure  4 Illustrates  a matrix 
structure.  Project  supervision  extends  horizontally. 

Functional  supervision  extends  vertically.  The  functional 
organization  Is  permanent  In  nature  and  provides  the  special- 
ized talent  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  detailed  work 
usually  highly  technical  in  nature.  These  personnel  are 
primarily  concerned  with  functional  design,  quality,  perfor- 
mance and  reliability  of  the  project.  The  project  organiza- 
tion is  superimposed  over  the  functional  organization  and  is 
mainly  concerned  with  cost,  schedule  and  a deliverable  product. 

The  Initial  reaction  to  anyone  examining  this  type  of 
organizational  structure  is  that  It  violates  the  unity  of 
command.  Workers  have  to  report  to  tv:o  bosses..  This  would 
Indeed  be  a serious  shortcoming  If  the  two  bosses  are  given 
authority  over  the  same  people  with  respect  to  the  same  matters 
However,  the  basic  precept  of  the  matrix  organization  Is  that 
the  authority  of  the  two  bosses  extend  to  different  matters, 
hence  each  has  different  responsibilities.  Thus  It  Is 
essential  that  authority  be  explicitly  defined  between 
program  and  functional  supervisors  to  avoid  confusion  and 
disunity.  Generally  speaking,  the  program  supervisor  should 
have  the  authority  to  determine  what  a giver,  work  task  is  to 
Include  and  when  It  Is  to  be  accomplished.  Jweclfic  res no  - 
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GENERAL 


slbllltles  'night  Include:  establishing  the  overall  plan  to 
meet  the  requirements;  establishing  design  uniformity  and 
reliability  standards  for  the  program  as  a whole;  decision  on 
subcontracts;  establishing  Internal  schedules;  monitoring 
progress  and  initiating  changes;  and  submitting  all  required 
external  program  reports.  The  functional  supervisor  should 
have  the  authority  to  determine  how  the  work  task  Is  to  be 
accomplished  and  who  Is  to  be  assigned  to  It.  Examples  of  his 
responsibilities  might  be  formulating  the  technical  approach 
to  meet  the  requirement;  assigning  personnel  to  work  tasks; 
administering  personnel  and  reviewing  their  salaries;  and 
determining  departmental  budgets,  policies  and  procedures. 

Unf ortunately  some  decisions  will  overlap  into  boch  the 

n 2 

program  and  functional  areas  which  could  lead  to  conflict." 

One  of  the  first  companies  to  employ  the  matrix  theory 
was  7'dV,  when  they  reorganized  in  the  early  I9o0's.  Employing 
the  matrix  concept  at  TRV.r  has  had  Its  difficulties.  ,.nch 
pro j get  supervisor  competes  for  resources  and  manpower  with 
other  project  supervisors.  As  one  T 3.7.  employee  put  it,  "The 
project  office  by  nature  has  a hell-with-everyone-else  attitude." 
Its  view  is  short-term  while  the  support  groups'  (functional) 
outlook  Is  longer  term.  The  support  group  supervisors  must 
determine  priorities  and  the  necessary  trade-offs  to  meet  the 
simultaneous  requirements  of  several  projects.  E.  R.  "cRell, 
a 7 IV:.'  Industrial  relations  staffer  stated , "The  project  office 
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and  the  departmental  support  groups  are  fundamentally  at 
cross  purposes.  The  chief  skill  needed  for  matrix  Is  conflict 
management."  As  a result,  sensitivity  training  for  managers 
and  their  subordinates  was  conducted  In  order  to  Implement 
the  matrix  concept.  This  training  continues  today  particularly 
when  a new  project  team  is  being  formed.1^ 
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CHAPTER  III 


CONFLICT 

The  matrix  organizational  structure  Is  In 
reality  an  attempt  at  designing  an  environment  of 
controlled  conflict  between  program  and  functional 
organizations. 14 

The  matrix  concept  of  management  was  born  as  a result  of 
the  need  for  more  flexibility,  creativity,  coordination  and 
efficiency  due  to  the  ever  Increasing  complexity  and  cost  of 
modern  product  development.  Simultaneously,  a requirement 
developed  for  a special  breed  of  managers.  These  managers 
must  operate  across  many  different  functional  organizations 
and  obtain  work  from  people  over  whom  they  have  little  or  no 
formal  authority.  The  task  of  having  to  coordinate  diverse 
organizational  units,  by  Its  very  nature,  fosters  conflict 
situations.  As  a result,  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  a pro- 
ject manager  Is  the  ability  to  recognize  the  causes  and  effects 
of  conflict. 

Conflict,  as  used  In  this  study.  Is  defined  as  the 
behavior  of  an  individual,  a group,  or  an  organization  which 
Impedes  or  restricts  a project  manager  from  accomplishing  his 
mission.  Although  conflict  may  Impede  or  temporarily  restrict 
the  attainment  of  one's  goals,  the  consequences  may  be  benefi- 
cial If  they  produce  new  Information  which,  In  turn,  enhances 
the  declslon-maklng  process.  By  contrast,  conflict  becomes 
dysfunctional  If  It  results  In  poor  project  decision  making. 
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lengthy  delays  over  Issues  which  do  not  importantly  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  project,  or  a disintegration  of  the  team's 
effort. ^5 

Conflict  can  be  better  understood  if  it  is  considered  a 
dynamic  process  which  occurs  in  stages.  The  following  dis- 
cussion is  based  on  the  "Dynamics  of  a Conflict  Episode"  model 
as  developed  by  Louis  R.  Por.dy,  a professor  in  Business 
Admlnls tratlon  at  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  five  stages 
of  a conflict  episode  are  shown  in  figure  5 and  identified  as: 
(1)  latent  conflict  (conditions);  (2)  perceived  conflict 
( cognl tlon) ; and  (3)  felt  conflict  (affect);  (k)  manifest 
conflict  (behavior);  and  (5)  conflict  aftermath  (conditions). 


"I 


2very  conflict  episode  does  not  however  pass  through  all  five 
l7 

stages. 

Each  conflict  episode  begins  with  conditions  characterized 
by  certain  conflict  potentials.  This  Is  called  latent  conflict. 
It  develops  as  a result  of  antecedent  conditions  such  as: 
scarcity  of  resources,  policy  differences,  superior  to  sub- 
ordinate relationship,  coordination  problems,  etc.  Since  this 
Is  an  open  system.  Inputs  frog  the  environment  can  dramatically 
affect  the  latent  conflict  conditions.  For  example,  the 
environment  may  become  more  benevolent  by  making  resources 
available  to  the  organization,  thus  alleviating  a particular 
condition  of  latent  conflict.  In  the  case  of  a project  manager 
the  environmental  world  of  matrix  management  tends  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  In  developing  two  conditions  for  conflict:  (1)  the 
determinants  that  may  Increase  the  likelihood  of  conflict;  and 
(2)  the  areas  which  produce  the  most  Intense  conflict.  Lr.  Mans 
J.  Thamhaln  from  Seneral  Electric  and  Dr.  Eavld  L.  wi lemon 
from  Syracuse  University  have  recently  conducted  several 
studies  in  this  area  as  part  of  an  Integrated  research  effort 
on  conflict  In  a project-oriented  work  environment.  The  first 
phase  of  their  research  consisted  of  exploration  interviews  with 
approximately  fifty  project  managers  and  project  support  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  uncover  the  more  co-  on  conflict  determinants. 
Based  on  these  Interviews,  seven  propositions  and  their 
negative  and  positive  conflict  characteristics  -..ere  developed 
(Table  1). 
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Proposition*  I Potential  Beneficial  Characterlatica  Potential  Detrimental  Characteristics 


The  first  four  determinants  tend  to  contribute  to 


m 


potential  conflict  more  often  between  the  project  manager  and 
the  functional  manager.  The  first  proposition  centers  on  a 
failure  to  clearly  articulate  the  specific  objectives  of  the 
project.  It  Is  best  summed  up  by  the  following  remarks  of  a 
project  manager. 

>0veryone  usually  understands  the  objectives 
of  the  total  project  In  terms  of  cost,  performance, 
and  schedule,  '.ihen  you  break  the  project  down  Into 
various  sybsystems  or  work  packages,  problems  can 
develop  In  making  certain  that  those  who  support 
you  really  understand  their  objectives  and  how  they 
relate  to  the  overall  project. 

A problem  frequently  cited  by  project  personnel  deals 
with  jurisdictional  jealousies,  (proposition  2).  Tor  example, 
suppose  a project  team  is  formed  to  develop  a system  that 
employs  a "pet  concept"  of  a laboratory.  Assume  the  director 
of  the  laboratory  perceives  that  the  project  manager  will 
receive  most  of  the  credit  for  this  concept.  In  addition  a 
cut  of  laboratory  funds  for  advanced  development  of  this 
concept  may  result,  once  the  project  manager  develops  his 
project.  The  laboratory  director,  then,  would  he  reluctant  to 
support  the  project  team  and  may  contribute  to  its  efforts  only 
marginally.  Conversly,  if  the  project  has  very  high  visibility 
and  Is  supported  by  several  diverse  groups  a~d  departments 
which  closely  Identify  themselves  with  the  project,  then  each 


group  will  tend  to  lov:er  their  goal  objective! 


hey  wou 


increase  their  identl f 1 cation  with  gor  Is  of  other  groups  to 
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achieve  the  overall  project  objectives  (proposition  k),  in 
the  Apollo  Program  for  example,  If  a problem  emerged,  there 
would  often  be  a coordinated  and  concentrated  focusing  of 
attention  by  all  Involved  parties  on  resolving  the  problem 
and  not  on  parochial  Interests.  This  occurred  because  the  goal 
of  achieving  a lunar  landing  was  very  dominant. 

The  third  proposition  raises  the  question  of  who  does 
what.  It  can  occur  when  supporting  functional  departments  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  responsibility  for  subcontracted 
work,  make  or  buy  decisions,  approval  of  change  proposals,  etc. 
This  is  especially  true  when  a functional  manager  supports 
more  than  one  project  manager,  each  of  whom  has  a different 
philosophy  in  the  amount  of  latitude  they  give  to  the  functional 


support  department  in  terns  of  develcoirg  a subsystem  for  their 
project.  Both  this  and  the  first  problem  frequently  cause 
conflict  in  the  early  phases  of  the  project. 

The  last  three  propositions  deal  more  wit:1,  potential 


conflict  between  the  project  manager  and  specific  support 
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often  brings  different  perceptions  and  problem  solving 
approaches.  The  more  varied  the  perceptions  toi'iard  problem 
resolution,  the  tore  likely  conflict  will  develop  (proposition  7). 

Although  these  seven  circumstances  are  not  all  inclusive, 
they  do  represent  a comprehensive  set  of  determinants  that 
affect  the  decree  of  conflict  that  may  exist.  In  order  to 
empirically  test  these  propositions,  IOC  project  managers  in 
various  industries  were  asked  to  indicate  the  strength  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  proposition  on  a five  point 
scale.  Figure  b shows  the  distribution  of  the  responses.,  A 
majority  of  the  project  managers  supported  the  first  six 
propositions.  The  best  agreement  was  with  the  first  circum- 
stance of  not  clearly  articulating  the  specific  objectives  of  a 
project.  A noticeable  exception  from:  the  general  agreement 
with  these  propositions  is  statement  ?.  This  distribution  is 
bl-modal.  Further  analysis  of  responses  to  proposition  7 
showed  that  one  group  of  program  managers  experienced  higher 
conflict  because  they  made  excessive  use  of  their  expertise. 

For  example,  a project  'manager  would  use  his  expertise  to  get 
overly  involved  in  the  technical  details  of  the  project  and 
would  question,  in  detail,  the  contribution  of  the  supporting 
personnel.  This  became  demotivating  to  the  group  of  supporting 
experts  and  caused  conflict.  On  the  other  hand  another  mama ' r 
would  use  his  expertise  judiciously  and  i ercelve  it  as  an 

important  influence  base  lr.  developin'*  r*>  "ect  and  orolect 
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In  a related  study,  Drs . Thamhain  and  Vlleraon  also 
Investigated  the  Intensity  of  conflict  experienced  by  project 
managers  In  seven  areas  considered  fundamental  to  project 
accomplishment.  These  were  conflicts  over: 

(1)  priorities  within  the  project, 

(2)  administrative  procedures, 

(3)  technical  opinions  and  performance  trade-offs, 

(4)  manpower  resources, 

(5)  cost, 

(6)  schedules,  and 

(7)  personality. 


A survey  of  100  project  managers  was  made  and  the  average 
Intensity  of  conflict  experienced  by  them,  in  each  of  the  above 
areas  Is  shown  in  Figure  7.  Conflict  over  schedules  appears 
to  be  the  major  problem.  Scheduling  conflicts  often  occur 
with  functional  departments  and  involve  disagreements  and 
differing  perceptions  of  organizational  department  priorities. 
For  example,  an  issue  urgent  to  the  project  manager  may  receive 
low  priority  treatment  from  a support  group  because  of  a 
different  priority  structure  in  the  support  organization. 

Conflict  over  project  priorities  ranked  second  highest. 
This  type  of  conflict  frequently  developed  because  the  or~ar- 
lzatlon  did  not  have  prior  experience.  Priorities  within  the 
project  then  changed  from  the  original  forecast  requiring 
reallocation  of  crucial  resources  and  schedules.  This  often 
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Figure  7.  Conflict  Intensity  Profile^ 


caused  intense  disagreements  and  conflicts 


The  next  most  important  area  of  conflict  v;as  manpower 
resources.  The  lack  of  organizational  slack  and  external 
pressures  to  eliminate  "the  fat"  from  the  support  organizations 
often  caused  this  conflict.  These  first  three  areas  accounted 
for  50  percent  of  all  conflict  measured  among  the  seven  areas. 

Technical  disagreements  occurred  with  functional  depart- 
ments whenever  the  project  manager  v;ould  reject  a technical 
alternative  due  to  cost  or  schedule.  This  often  happened 
because  the  functional  manager  was  usually  responsible  for 
the  part  of  the  project  dealing  with  performance  while  the 
project  manager  had  the  broad  management  overview  of  the 
project.  Administrative  procedures,  personality,  and  cost 
factors  ranked  low  in  intensity.  Project  managers  indicated 
that  while  personality  conflicts  may  not  be  as  high  as  soTe 
of  the  other  areas  of  conflict,  they  are  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with  effectively  because  they  are  often  obscured  by 
communication  problems  and  technical  Issues. 
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Figure  9.  Conflict  Cause  and  Sources 


Figure  9 shows  these  results.  Conflict  is  most  Intense  In 
dealing  with  functional  departments  follov:ed  by  conflict  with 
assigned  personnel,  conflict  betv.'een  team  members,  and  conflict 
with  superiors.  It  is  weakest  in  dealing  with  subordinates. 
Conflict  with  the  functional  departments  occurs  because  project 
managers  often  do  not  have  the  authority  to  direct  or  determine 
the  priorities  of  the  functional  departments.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  conflict  with  subordinates  is  least 
intense  because  project  managers  have  more  control  over 

immediate  team  ne-bers  and  the  tea-  members  are  more  likely  to 

2 r 

share  common  project  objectives  v:lth  the  project  -ana-er. 
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Continuing  vilth  the  development  of  Pondy's  corfllct 
episode  model  (Figure  5) » the  second  stage  is  perceived 
conflict.  Before  actual  conflict  can  evolve,  the  carties  to 
the  relationship  must  perceive  the  conditions  of  latent  con- 
flict. Sometimes  conflict  may  be  perceived  when  no  conditions 
of  latent  conflict  exist.  This  situation  Is  a result  of  the 
parties'  misunderstanding  of  each  ethers'  true  position.  Thi 
type  conflict  can  be  resolved  by  improving  communications 
betv;een  the  two  parties.  Of  particular  importance,  Is  the 
case  where  significant  conditions  of  latent  conflict  exist  an 
should  be  clarified.  Due  to  some  type  of  Individual  suppress! 
mechanism  the  necessary  level  of  awareness  is  net  reached. 

This  situation,  if  allowed  to  continue,  could  easily  progress 
to  the  next  stage. 

Felt  conflict  is  the  stage  where  conflict  becomes  person- 
alized. Tills  occurs  when  inconsistent  demands  and  extra- 
organizational  pressures  create  undue  anxieties  in  the  indlv- 
ual  and/or  when  the  whole  personality  cf  the  individual  is 
involved  in  the  relationship.  Unless  dissipated,  hostile 
feelings  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  fourth  stage  of  conflict  is  nanifest  conflict.  Marl  f 
conflict  is  any  of  several  varieties  of  non-cooperative 
conflictful  behavior.  It  could  range  fro-,  passive  resistance 
to  open  aggression.  Overt  behavior  depends  on  the  individual 
the  environment  and  his  perception  of  strategic  considerations 

--‘.cl  ti  ty  of  con  filet  resolution  • 
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As  a general  rule,  violence  as  a form  of  manifest  conflict  Is 


rare.  Motivators  may  still  be  there  but  they  tend  to  be 
expressed  In  less  violent  forms  such  as  concealment  and/or 
distortion  of  Information,  exaggeration,  lr.terf erence , apathy, 
rigid  adherence  to  rules  to  avoid  doing  anything  extra, 
continuous  appeals  to  superiors  on  requirements  to  perform 
tasks,  Iovj  trust,  unfriendliness  and  lack  of  respect.  Conflict 
at  this  stage  is  completely  dysfunctional  and  needs  to  be 
defused  as  soon  as  possible.  Conflict  resolution  programs 
should  be  applied  prior  to  the  manifest  conflict  stage.  The 
objective  of  these  programs  should  be  to  prevent  conflicts 
which  have  reached  the  level  of  awareness  from  erupting  into 
non-cooperative  behavior. 

Finally,  each  conflict  episode  Is  followed  by  the  conflict 
aftermath.  If  the  conflict  is  genuinely  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  participants , the  basis  for  a more 


CHAPTER  IV 


CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


The  challenge  to  us  Is  not  to  find  a utopia 
In  vihlch  there  Is  no  none  conflict.  This  would 
be  stultifying  and  would  be  the  last  place  most 
of  us  would  want  to  live.  Our  problem  is  rather 
that  of  finding  xv'ays  to  use  conflict  toward 
creative  ends  in  our  social  relationships.^7 

A key  role  of  the  project  manager  is  to  maximize  the 

beneficial  aspects  of  conflict  and  minimize  its  detrimental 

consequences.  The  most  Important  element  in  attaining  this 

s^oal  Is  the  method  by  which  conflict  is  resolved.  Conflict 

resolution  means  termination  of  a conflict  episode.  Conflict 

may  be  resolved  in  a number  of  ways.  Each  result  provides  a 

different  aftermath  or  atmosphere  for  future  conflict  episodes. 

Fundamental  to  effective  resolution  Is  an  understanding  of  the 

various  resolution  methods  and  the  type  of  management  styles 

associated  with  these  methods. 

Before  these  factors  are  explored,  hovrever,  a realization 

of  the  type  of  Individual  that  a project  manager  deals  with  is 

Important.  Almost  all  of  the  personnel  associated  with  the 

project  rr.ana.~er  are  professionals-sclentlsts  and  engineers -who 

tend  to  be  perfectionists.  The  tendency  to  finish  a job  to 

a "T",  If  allowed  to  run  rampant,  could  result  in  delays  and 


reduced  productivity  of  the  project  as  a whole.' 


One  project  manager  put  it  this  way: 


An  engineer  in  the  laboratory  may  feel  that 
we  should  settle  for  nothing  less  than  zero  leak- 
age on  a certain  seal.  Me  has  a certain  background, 
a certain  psycholo ’leal  makeup  that  you  have  to 
understand,  appreciate,  and  not  violate.  You  can't 
tell  a guy  like  that,  go  to  hell  that  he  doesn't 
understand  the  problem..  This  guy  can  be  a Ph.B. 
and  can  darn  well  know  exactly  what  he's  talking 
about.  So,  you've  got  to  find  within  your  own 
means,  the  mechanisms  for  communicating  with  him. 

Research  on  organizational  behavior,  on  problem  solving 

and  on  bargaining  behavior  provides  the  basis  for  developing 

methods  of  conflict  resolution.  In  1969.  Dr.  Donald  J.  Burke, 

a professor  at  York  University  In  Toronto,  collected  data  from 

74  managers.  These  managers  described  the  way  they  and  their 

superiors  dealt  with  conflict.  live  different  methods  of 

resolution,  as  originally  proposed  by  Blake  and  Kouton  In  1964, 

were  Identified.  These  were: 

1.  Withdrawal:  Retreating  from  actual  or  potential 

conflict  situations. 

2.  Smoothing:  Deenphaslzlng  differences  ar.d 

emphasizing  commonalities  over  cor.fllctual  issues 

3.  Compromising : Considering  various  issues,  bar gal 

lng  and  searching  for  solutions  which  attempt  to 
bring  some  iegree  of  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
flicting parties. 

4.  Forcing:  Jxertln^  one's  viewpoint  at  the  poten- 

tial expense  of  another 
a win-lose  situation. 


Party 


Characterized  by 


5.  Conf rontatlon:  Addressing  a conflict  directly 

through  problem-solving  whereby  affected  parties 
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work  through  their  disagreements. 

Based  on  the  perception  of  the  ?4  managers,  the  five 
methods  of  conflict  resolution  were  associated  with  effective 
and  Ineffective  resolutions  and  results  are  shown  In  table  2. 
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0.0 

Other 

5-7 

3.8 

Table  2.  Methods  Associated  With  „ 

effective  and  Ineffective  Conflict  Resolution  ' A 


Conf rontatlon  was  the  most  common  method  for  effective 
resolution  followed  by  forcing  and  compromise.  The  pro- 
minence of  conf rontatlon  as  an  effective  method  is  consistent 
with  an  earlier  study  by  Zr.  Burke.  The  value  for  forcing 
however,  was  much  higher  than  expected.  When  analysed 
further.  It  was  discovered  that  those  "onagers  who  Indicated 
forcing  v:as  an  effective  method  were  the  victors  In  the  wln- 
lose  situations.  Coving  to  the  right  side  of  the  table, 
forcing  was  the  most  commonly  us- d method  for  ineffective 


resolution,  followed  In  second  place  by  withdrawal 


The  vas 


1 


majority  of  these  Individuals  were  losers  as  a result  of  forcing 
32 

behavior. 

In  1967.  P.  R.  Lawrence  and  J.  W.  Lorsch,  professors  at 
Harvard  conducted  a study  of  10  Industrial  organizations. 
Confrontation  as  a method  of  conflict  resolution  showed  up  In 
all  10  of  the  organizations.  However. managers  In  the  six 


(Th,  figure  shows  only  those  associations  which  are  statistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  level) 
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Figure  10o  Association  Between  Perceived 
Intensity  of  Conflict  and  lode  of  Resolution^*- 


methods  that  increase  conflict.  Confrontation  may  well  in  - 
crease  conflict  yet  it  -nay  be  desirable  because  the  resulting 
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conflict  is  beneficial  to  the  project  manager. 

In  order  to  put  these  methods  In  the  proper  perspective  , 
It  may  be  helpful  to  establish  three  basic  strategies  for 
dealing  with  conflict:  the  win- lose  strategy,  the  lose-lose 
strategy,  and  the  win-win  strategy.  The  wln-lose  strategy,  is 


proup.  This  proup  v ill  often  prepare  Itself  to  fl.-ht  better 


the  next  time,  to  wifi  regardless  of  whether  its  effort  is 


beneficial  to  the  overall  project.  It  may  also  result  In 
excessive  documentation  on  the  part  of  the  losing  team  in 
order  to  protect  Itself  If  the  project  falls. 

The  lose-lose  strategy  Is  so  named  because  neither  side 
really  accomplishes  what  it  wants.  A common  lose-lose  method 
is  compromise.  It  is  negative  because  the  parties  involved 
give  up  something  and  therefore  neither  is  completely  happy. 
The  process  involves  arguing  about  the  means  for  solving  the 
problem  as  each  views  it,  rather  than  agreeing  on  the  best 
approach  to  attaining  the  objective.  Compromising  may  often 
lead  to  suboptlmal  decision-making  to  the  detriment  of  the 
orojrct.  There  is  also  a tendency  for  parties  to  form  coali- 
tions ir.  order  that  its  viewpoints  will  receive  the  maximum 
impact  while  minimising  the  input  of  others. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  two  strategies,  the  win-win 
strategy  focuses  initially  on  ends  or  goals  rather  than  on 
obvious  and  sometimes  unnecessary  alternatives.  Conf rontatlor. 
or  problem  solving  is  a win-win  method  of  conflict  resolution. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on:  (1)  def eating ' the  problem  rather  than 
each  other;  (2)  avoiding  voting,  trading  or  averaging;  (}) 
seeking  facts  to  resolve  dilemmas;  ar.d  (k)  avoiding  self- 
oriented  behavior.  A oarty  using  this  method  is  saying  three 
things  to  other  parties  involved: 

1.  "I  want  a solution  which  achieves  your  goals  and 
my  goals." 

2.  "It  is  our  collective  responsibility  to  be  open 

and  honest  about  '"acts,  opinions  , f eellr  . " 
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3.  "I  will  control  the  process  by  which  we  arrive 
at  agreement  but  will  not  dictate  content." 

Another  major  factor  impacting  on  conflict  resolution  is 
the  management  style  of  the  project  manager.  Drs.  Robert  3 lake 
and  Jane  Mouton,  consultants  who  provide  behavioral  science 
services  to  industry,  have  developed  a managerial  grid  which 
reflects  the  various  styles  of  management  (Figure  11)..  There 
are  two  major  concerns  in  a conflict  situation  - concern  for 
resolving  the  latent  conditions  of  the  conflict  and  concern  for 
the  parties  involved.  The  horizontal  axis  represents  concern 
for  the  latent  conditions  while  the  vertical  axis  represents 
concern  for  the  parties.  The  number  1 in  each  instance  repre- 
sents mini nun  concern.  The  9 stands  for  maximum  concern. 

Using  this  scaling,  the  following  styles  are  identified:  low 

/ 

concern  for  latent  conditions  and  parties  (1,1);  low  concern 
for  latent  conditions  ar.d  high  concern  for  parties  (1,9);  high 
concern  for  latent  conditions  and  low  concern  for  parties  (9,1); 
high  concern  for  latent  conditions  ar.d  high  concern  for  parties 
(9.9);  and  moderate  concern  for  latent  conditions  and  moderate 

3? 

concern  for  nartles  (5,5)« 

The  (9.1)  wln-lose  style  of  manager  Is  one  who  seeks  to 
resolve  the  latent  conditions  of  conflict  at  all  costs,  without 
concern  for  the  needs  or  acceptance  of  others.  For  him,  conflict 
is  a nuisance.  It  occurs  only  because  others  don't  see  his 


method  of  conflict  resolution  is  characteristic  of  this 


style  manager. 

The  (1,9)  yleld-lose  style  person  overvalues  the  relation- 
ship with  the  other  parties  Involved  and  undervalues  achieve- 
ment of  his  own  goals.  He  feels  conflict  grows  out  of  self- 
centeredness  of  individuals  and  should  be  avoided  in  favor  of 
harmony.  Smoothing  is  the  approach  this  type  manager  undertakes. 
He  is  strongly  against  confrontation  and  forcing  because  he 
believes  they  are  destructive.  He  will  often  try  to  redirect 
conflict  by  breaking  the  tension  with  humor  or  suggesting  some 
nonconf llcting  activity. 

The  manager  employing  the  (1,1)  lose-leave  style  is  a 
loser  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  sees  conflict  as  a hap- 


tlon  on  the  Issues  rather  than  working  out  the  disagreement  in 
order  to  find  the  best  solution. 

The  (9.9)  Integrative  style  of  manager  seeks  to  satisfy 
his  own  goals  as  well  as  the  goals  of  others.  This  style 
person  sees  conflict  as  natural  and  helpful,  and  leading  to  a 
more  creative  solution  If  handled  properly,  rle  primarily 
relies  on  conf rontation  as  the  main  method  of  conflict 
resolution  but  will  not  hesitate  to  use  one  of  the  other 
methods  as  a temporary  expedient  If  he  sees  that  it  will  be 
beneficial. 

The  style  of  behavior  that  parties  exhibit  In  a conflict 
usually  depends  on:  (1)  each  party's  beliefs  about  the  possi- 
bility of  arriving  at  an  agreement:  (2)  the  objective  possi- 
bility of  finding  a win-v:ln  solution;  and  (3)  the  relative 
consequences  for  each  party  If  either  or  both  cannot  find  a 
satisfactory  solution.  When  the  parties  believe  that  agree- 
ment Is  possible  and  the  stakes  are  high,  generally  they  will 
engage  in  conf rontation.  If  the  stakes  are  low  and  the 
consequences  of  the  outcome  are  not  that  important  to  them, 
they  will  smooth  over  the  disagreement,  yielding  If  necessary. 
In  contrast,  if  the  parties  do  not  believe  that  agreement  is 
possible  and  the  stakes  are  high,  they  will  tend  to  engage  a 
wln-lose  strategy.  Alan  C.  Fllley  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  states  effective  conflict  resolvers  rely  heavily  on 
the  Integrative  style  (9,9)  and  to  some  extent  on  the  yield 
lose  (1,9)  style  of  management.  On  tne  other  hand,  ineffective 
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conflict  resolvers  rely  on  the  viln-lose  (9.1)  style  and  lose- 
leave  (1,1)  style.  Comoromlse  (5,5)  can  be  used  In  both 
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effective  and  Ineffective  ways. 

A recent  study  on  the  conflict  handling  modes  of  project 
managers  provides  the  patterns  Illustrated  In  Figure  12.  As 
Indicated,  confrontation  was  most  frequently  utilized  as  a 
conflict  resolving  technique  while  wlthdrav.al  was  the  least 
utilized.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  all  methods  are 
favored  by  some  project  managers.  This  tends  to  suggest  that 
it  Is  not  as  Important  to  search  for  the  bes t method  of  conflic 
resolution  as  it  is  to  understand  each  of  them  Individually  and 
to  employ  the  full  range  of  them  as  appropriate.  'Jhile 
confrontation  was  found  as  the  ideal  approach  under  most 
circumstances , other  methods  can  be  equally  effective  under  the 
right  circumstances,  b'lthdrawl,  for  example,  can  be  used 
effectively  as  a "cooling  off"  approach  to  a hostile  reaction. 
Smoothing  may  be  appropriate  for  a relatively  unimportant 
situation  particularly  if  it  creates  the  proper  aftermath  for 
future  more  critical  conflicts.  A project  manager  may  even  use 
all  methods  exceot  confrontation  to  eventually  get  an  effective 
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•The  relative  importance  of  these  conflict  resolution  modes  was  measured  hv  uslnj;  aphorisms  oricir.allv  developed  Hv 
P.  R.  Lawrence  am  J.  W.  I.orsch.  f ifteen  aphorisms  were  seiected  to  match  the  f.-.e  methods  of  contact  res  a.  m 
Project  manaeers  str?  asked  to  rare:  on  a four-point  scale  their  aereene  v with  each  of  :ve  }.f;eer  a;-  nsms  for 
dealing  with  various  proiect  situations  and  interfaces.  Thus,  the  result-.-,;  -c-.ris  (0-1 J tor  each  m.  ■ measured 
the  stren/th  at  wmch  pro  cct  r.ic  irers  seem  to  favor  or  re  * vt  a panic  r mode  for  resolurr  com.  ’.  in  ‘■pec.;,,- 
personnel  Interface  sit-.tians.  The  wordine  of  the  scales  was  such  that  an  iccrepite  score  of  u— » cijsstlted  the  rep.r 
1 as  a rejection  ol  the  particular  mode  while  a score  of  S-lu  us  classified  as  faverte^  the  mode. 

/j.1 

Figure  12.  Conflict  Resolution  Profile 
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CHAPTER  V 


r 

SUE  MARY 

The  use  of  the  matrix  concept  In  military  project  manage- 
ment will  continue  for  a Ions  time  to  come.  It's  flexibility, 
efficient  use  of  manpower  and  responsiveness  make  it  an 
• excellent  tool  to  cope  with  the  requirement  of  developing 

highly  complex  and  costly  weapon  systems.  However,  it  requires 
a manager  that  not  only  has  a combination  of  broad  work 
experience  and  education  but  also  one  who  is  across ive , con- 
fident, persuasive,  verbally  fluent,  imaginative,  clever, 

enthusiastic,  flexible,  adventurous  and  prefers  to  take  the 
[ U2 

initiative.  Hatrix  management  is  complex  and  difficult  to 
Implement.  The  need  to  operate  across  many  different 
organizations  in  order  to  get  the  job  done  fosters  many 
problems  that  challenges  the  best  of  managers.  Inherent  in 
this  process  is  the  demand  to  effectively  deal  with  cor.rllct. 

Conflict  can  be  beneficial  or  dysfunctional.  In  develop- 
ing the  conditions  for  conflict,  several  sets  of  circumstances 
. were  described  which  could  encourage  conflict.  These  ranged 

from  a misunderstanding  of  eroject  objectives  to  diversity  of 
expertise  among  the  participants  of  the  project  team.  In 
addition,  the  Intensity  of  conflict  was  investigated  when 
dealing  with  project  priorities,  administrative  procedures, 
technical  opinions,  manpower  resources,  cost,  chcdules  and 
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personalities.  Conflict  over  schedules  rank  the  highest 
whereas  conflict  over  cost  was  the  lowest  In  Intensity, 
mos t Intense  conflict  also  occured  when  dealing  with  functional 
departments . 

Since  conflict  Is  a fundamental  characteristic  of  matrix 
management,  the  good  program  manager  must  have  a "sixth  sense" 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  It  so  that  Its  harmful  aspects  are 
minimized  and  Its  beneficial  elements  are  promoted.  Five 
methods  of  conflict  resolution  were  developed.  These  were 
withdrawal,  smoothing,  compromise,  forcing,  and  confrontation. 
In  general,  confrontation  was  recognized  as  being  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  conflict  resolution  in  most  cases. 
Hov:ever,  the  other  four  methods  cannot  be  ruled  out  and  each 
may  have  a proper  use  under  certain  circumstances.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  project  manager  has  sole  responsibility 
for  the  outcome  of  his  project  and  tie  manner  in  which  he 
handles  conflict  will  impact  on  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
project. 
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